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faced silversmiths creating candelabras, candlesticks
and cake-stands in the image of Birmingham, the pallid,
skinny boys sweating in the leather shops, gaudy
pictures of palm trees and the Tigris in Amara work,
the exquisitely shimmering brocades.

Then he led me to the mosques and domes and
minarets beside the brownly flowing Tigris. We talked
of government.

" How could anyone expect the Iraq government to
be stable before the war/' he asked, " when Germany
was intriguing with us, Persia was being corrupted, and
England was hoping the storm-clouds would blow
away ? Our young men are violently bitter because they
lack the experience of office. But when they're given
a job they won't attend to the ordinary routine, and so
they don't know the essential mechanics of govern-
ment."

I asked him about the " Brotherhood of Freedom,"
which Freya Stark had started, to spread the idea of
democracy. He was doubtful how deeply it could
reach.

"I'm a farmer," he said. " Do I care whether the
government calls itself Nazi or Democratic so long as I
get security and good machinery for my crops ? ''

A tiny spurt of rage touched his voice, and his dark
eyes glared away from me.

"You'll never explain the idea of Democracy to
workmen and labourers," he said. " They don't begin
to know what's happening in Europe. But they do
know whether they've got enough to eat or not. And
generally they've not."

Then he smiled at me, and, taking my arm affection-
ately, he led me into his house for tea. Hanging in a
place of honour in the room was a photograph of the